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Abstract: Recent initiatives by Stein, Flynn, Conrad, and others have promoted 
‘unbelief’ as a replacement, an ‘umbrella term,’ for concepts like atheism, secularism, 
and irreligion. In this essay I show that unbelief as it is currently construed cannot 
serve this function: it is simultaneously too broad (embracing not only irreligion but 
heterodox religious belief) and too narrow (focusing on religious belief to the 
exclusion of other types of belief), and it commits a taxonomic error of equating 
unbelief with categories above and below its level. However, I also argue that, once 
reformed and disciplined, unbelief is a valuable and essential tool, and I provide some 
resources and models for a future Unbelief Studies in the Credition Research Project 
and the literature on agnotology, as well as ethnographical material questioning the 
cross-cultural applicability of belief and unbelief. Finally, I charge Unbelief Studies 
with the mission not only to analyze belief but to criticize and ultimately banish it as a 
bad mental and linguistic habit that perpetuates mistakes and leaves individuals 
vulnerable to further faults while eroding social trust and facticity itself. 
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here has recently been a campaign for the term “unbelief” as not only 

an analytical category but the analytical category for the study of “the 

decline of religion.”! Like Nickolas Conrad, who most recently 
advocated the term, Tom Flynn’s 2007 The New Encyclopedia of Unbelief 
finds “atheism” too “rigid” and “political” to suffice, and both take inspiration 
from Gordon Stein’s previous incarnation of The Encyclopedia of Unbelief, 
which posited, thus, 


In the English language about the closest synonym for unbelief, as it is 
being used here, is heterodoxy. That word, in turn, can be said to mean 





' Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 7. 
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‘not holding orthodox beliefs or traditional opinions’— on religious 
matters, in our context....This is the history of heresy, blasphemy, 
rejection of belief, atheism, agnosticism, humanism, and rationalism. In 
many respects, it is also the history of the intellectual progress of the 
human race.” 


All three, and presumably other proponents of the term, promote it as 
inclusive and flexible—an umbrella term, Conrad calls it—and as untainted by 
atheist activism and identity politics. Whether the subjects of study are 
atheists or agnostics, humanists or deists, or apparently heretics and 
innovators, Flynn opines, “They’re all unbelievers.””* 

There certainly is a lot of terminological confusion and disagreement 
in the field of secularism and non-religion, and we should welcome all—well, 
almost all—attempts to clarify and settle the differences and disputes. 
However, in this article I will position myself against unbelief as it is 
formulated by the scholars above; that is, unbelief is not a substitute for 
research on atheism, most assuredly not an equivalent for atheism or even for 
irreligion, and emphatically not a synonym for heterodoxy. I will, 
nevertheless, defend the virtue of unbelief as an analytical tool properly 
conceived, establishing some prolegomena to any future Unbelief Studies. 
Along the way I will argue that atheism is a type, a subcategory, of unbelief 
that still merits examination in its own right; that unbelief is not limited to 
religion; and that unbelief is the correct stance to take in response to all belief, 
belief being a bankrupt and bankrupting habit of mind to be distrusted if not 
discarded altogether. 


The Case Against Unbelief 


The problem with unbelief as construed by Stein, Flynn, and Conrad 
rests in the very quality that establishes its value for them, namely, its 
broadness; added to this are the implications that they impute to atheism, 
which perhaps describe how some atheists understand it, and themselves, but 
are not inherent in the concept itself. To take the former objection first, 
Conrad asserts that unbelief “exists on a spectrum” that covers the extensive 
ground of “the supernatural or intangible beliefs in things like progress, or 
unverifiable phenomena (spirituality, aliens, ghosts, spirits, ancestors, etc.).”* 





? Stein, The Encyclopedia of Unbelief, xv. 
3 Flynn, The New Encyclopedia of Unbelief, 16. 
4 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 2. 
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I submit that this is not a “spectrum” at all (where precisely on the spectrum 
would you place ghosts and aliens relative to gods and progress—before, 
after, between?), but rather a congeries of dubious and mostly false ideas. 

If we think of the jumble of beliefs as more of a field than a spectrum, 
the real problem pertains to the breadth of this field, which is at once 
ironically too wide and too narrow. As we saw, both Stein and Flynn imagine 
unbelief as synonymous with “heterodoxy”; Conrad joins them when he 
explicitly restates Stein’s definition of unbelief as “the position of not holding 
orthodox beliefs or traditional opinions—on religious matters—and the 
rejection of authority and norms concerning spiritual practices.”° But this 
cannot be right. If so, Martin Luther and every Protestant after him would be 
an unbeliever, whereas, they would ardently disavow that label; likewise, all 
of the Christian heretics before and since—Arians, Nestorians, Gnostics, and 
Donatists to Albigensians and Mormons ad infinitum—not to mention Shi’ite 
Muslims and Mahayana Buddhists—would be classified as unbelievers, 
despite the fact that they most assuredly have beliefs and usually quite strong 
ones. In a word, unorthodox belief is not unbelief, except from the perspective 
of the orthodox believer, but I am reasonably confident that the unbelief camp 
does not mean to take that perspective. 

This moves us to a further contradiction, which is that unbelief in their 
sense is not necessarily Jess belief but often precisely more belief. When a 
heterodox or heretical belief branches off from an orthodox one, we now have 
two beliefs. We might better call the outcome not unbelief but alterbelief; 
another belief, an “other” belief; at the most, from the orthodox standpoint, it 
is dysbelief, wrong-belief, but not no-belief. In other words, contrary to 
Conrad’s pronouncement of the decline of religion, at least in a quantitative 
sense, what we witness is a multiplication of religions, demonstrated by the 
fact that there are more sects, denominations, cults, and new religious 
movements in the world today than ever before. If we are to take seriously 
Conrad’s admonition not “to impose a type of belief [or unbelief] (and an 
ambiguous one) that they never confessed,”® then we cannot honestly call 
heterodox beliefs “unbelief,” since the believers would never confess that of 
themselves. 

The second issue that I, as a confessed atheist, have is the 
(mis)characterization of atheism, which allegedly drives the urgent need for a 
new and better term. Conrad writes, for instance, that atheism “implies a 





> Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 2. 
6 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 7. 
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social rupture and clean break with religion—a kind of identity politics—and 
not a partial or ambiguous rupture.”’ This is not entirely so and represents the 
first, but hardly the last, instance of the conflation of levels of analysis that we 
will see in the pro-unbelief camp. Strictly speaking, atheism (a-theos-ism) 
only entails the absence of god-beliefs (not even necessarily the informed and 
militant rejection of such beliefs). As there are many religions and other kinds 
of “spirituality” that do not include god(s), atheism is not by definition a 
“clean break with religion”; in practice, of course, most modern Western 
atheists are a-religious or anti-religious, but there is nothing logically or 
terminologically inconsistent with an atheist still entertaining beliefs about 
ancestor spirits or nature spirits or ghosts or nirvana, etc. (Ideally, if atheists’ 
godlessness is based on evidence and logic, they would also dismiss spirits, 
ghosts, and such.) Furthermore, we know full well that many avowed atheists 
do not break cleanly with religion, sometimes attending religious services, 
celebrating religious holidays, enjoying religious music, or nursing lingering 
religious sentiments. 

Some of the other concerns of the unbelief advocates vis-a-vis atheism 
are also unfounded. For example, Conrad warns us that “there are many 
‘atheisms’”’® as if this is a surprise and a mortal blow to the term. Actually, the 
literature has productively illustrated that there are indeed multiple local 
atheisms across cultures and through history, including ones that were 
ascribed derogatorily to believers who happened to believe the wrong things, 
as with Roman accusations of atheism against early Christians. In the 
contemporary world, we are acquainted with numerous local variations and 
interpretations of atheism or godlessness, from French /aicité and Turkish 
laiklik to Scandinavian indifference to religion. India has been explored 
particularly thoroughly, by Johannes Quack and Renny Thomas among others. 
Quack reports on the Atheist Centre and the Maharashtra Andhashraddha 
Nirmulan Samiti or ANiS (‘Organisation for the Eradication of Superstition’), 
finding that organized Indian atheism does not dwell on the existence of 
god(s) or the separation of church and state. Even Indian atheist organizations 
spend less time arguing about god(s) and more time on social issues such as 
“sex education, environmental concerns, gender equality, and [the] problem of 
alcohol addiction and ...‘consumerism.’”? And when they attack religion their 
attacks are trained on domestic foes like Brahmanism or the Satya Sai Baba 
movement and such self-appointed “god-men.” Similarly, Thomas discovers 





7 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 3. 
8 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 3. 
° Quack, “Organised Atheism in India,” 77. 
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that Indian scientists, some of whom are quite vocal in their atheism, see no 
incongruity in participating in religious activities; such scientific atheists “are 
comfortable practicing the lifestyle of a religion while identifying themselves 
as atheists.”'° No clean break from religion for them, apparently. As Grace 
Davie summarizes the situation from Europe, the specific forms of atheism 
will depend on the native cultural heritage, the prior model of church/state 
relations, new emergent models of religion, the diversity of the population, 
and the presence and actions of secular constituencies (organizations, 
scientists, and so on)."" 

Without belaboring the point, there have been plentiful previous 
attempts to specify typologies of atheism, and their precise merits are less 
relevant than the fact that alert researchers are fully aware that atheism is not a 
single monolithic entity. This realization overrules the pro-unbelief objection 
that atheism is inflexible and absolute, let alone that it is “biased towards 
Anglophone history.” 

But we said that unbelief as promulgated by its sponsors is also too 
narrow, and this problem arises because belief/unbelief is virtually always 
presented in terms of religious belief. But of course, it goes without saying 
that religious beliefs are one subset—albeit a large and problematic subset—of 
beliefs in general, so we cannot use unbelief as an antonym for religion. This 
is acknowledged in Conrad’s mention of “aliens” in his list of unbeliefs, 
which presumably opens the door to UFOs, Big Foot, and all manner of 
wacky ideas and conspiracy theories. Nevertheless, if we peruse the topics in 
Flynn’s voluminous encyclopedia, they are more or less exclusively related to 
religion, and to the Christian religion to boot, an unsupportable narrowing of 
the scope of their concept. 

The most serious fault with the current incongruous construction of 
unbelief is its ambivalent relationship with atheism. Backers of unbelief might 
respond that they understand that unbelief is not identical to atheism, that 
atheism is only one form or variety of unbelief—which is true enough—yvet, if 
Conrad’s paper is any indication, atheism seems to be the primary antagonist 
of the unbelief campaign: the word “atheism” and its permutations (atheist, 
etc.) occur 124 times in a 6,000-word essay and the whole thrust of the 
exercise is to make “a proposal to call the subject of this research unbelief 
versus atheism, the secular, or irreligion.”'? But unbelief cannot be employed 


‘0 Thomas, “Atheism and Unbelief among Indian Scientists,” 63. 
'! Davie, “Belief and Unbelief: Two Sides of a Coin.” 

2 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 3. 

'3 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 1. 
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as a substitute for atheism or any of its cognates, because the two terms 
operate at very different conceptual levels. (Moreover, atheism is not a 
synonym for secularism or irreligion.) We would contend instead, as the title 
of this article suggests, that atheism is a species of the broader genus unbelief. 
But unbelief and atheism are actually still further apart taxonomically. If we 
imagine a Linnaean classification scheme, with ‘species’ at the lowest level, 
rising to ‘genus,’ then ‘family,’ ‘order,’ ‘class,’ ‘phylum,’ and at the highest 
and most inclusive level ‘kingdom,’ atheism is about midway in the 
classificatory chain and unbelief two levels above (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1: A Taxonomy of Belief 
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Atheism would apply as the antithesis or contrary of the family “theism,” a 
category that co-exists with other families that would be exempt from the 
critique of atheism (animism, animatism, and ancestor-spirit religions posit 
other supernatural beings and forces besides gods, and ethical non-theism, like 
Theravada Buddhism, lacks gods by definition). Belief, as a Linnaean class, 
subsumes the order “religion” and other-than-religious belief, and unbelief 
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would apply at this level and apply to all belief, not only religious. 
Parenthetically, we might envision that “belief” falls within the wider phylum 
“statements” or “propositions” where belong also the classes of knowledge, 
predictions, guesses, lies, and so forth (see below). Statements would join 
non-propositional utterances like questions, imperatives, and expletives in the 
kingdom “language” or “culture.” 

In conclusion, atheism is a perfectly fine and appropriate term and 
subject for scholarly research if we understand where and to what it refers. It 
is not the negation or refutation of all religion (religion residing one level 
above theism) nor of monotheism or Christianity specifically (lying one or 
two levels below, respectively). To deny atheism its rightful place as a subject 
of study would be like arguing that scientists should not study hominids 
(family) but only mammals (class)—or worse yet, that “mammal” is a 
satisfactory substitute for “hominid.” Atheism is a fit object of analysis for 
those who are interested in that level of human thought and language; 
unbelief, at a different and higher position, is also fit for analysis if we 
understand and maintain unbelief at its appropriate classificatory level. 
However, unbelief in the current work of its exponents appears to vacillate up 
and down the taxonomic tree: properly a class opposed to the class of belief, it 
sometimes aims at religion (order), sometimes at theism (family), sometimes 
at monotheism (genus), and often enough at Christianity in particular 
(species). If unbelief-ers intend their term to refer to religion specifically, 
which it usually does implicitly, they should define it as such (which distorts 
the term) or select another level-appropriate term. 


The Case for Unbelief 


Despite this stern critique, I actually think that there is a valuable, 
indeed an essential, seat at the analytical table for unbelief. But that seat 
cannot be occupied until the term is considerably clarified and disciplined. 
Only then can we adopt unbelief as a master category that includes atheism 
most narrowly and irreligion less narrowly—as well as doubt and denial of 
other beliefs that have nothing to do with religion whatsoever. But expressly 
because unbelief is or should be an omnibus concept, it cannot be equated to 
its constituents; Figure 2 portrays unbelief as a domain encompassing 
irreligion, which in turn encompasses atheism. The figure also leaves plenty of 
room for other-than-religious unbelief. 
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Figure 2: Unbelief and its Subdomains Irreligion and Atheism 
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Secularism does not fall neatly and completely within the realm of 
unbelief or its subrealm of irreligion, because secularism is not universally 
anti-religious. As many observers have noted, especially in our post-secular 
age, secularism could mean (or could have meant) the utter annihilation of 
religion 4 la Marx, but it also can mean and has meant the reduction in the 
importance of religion for individuals or for society as a whole, the evacuation 
of religion from politics and the public square, the confinement of religion to a 
specific institutional setting, and/or the invasion of religious territory by 
“worldly” cultural elements and interests. For instance, Christian rap music 
marries the religious and the secular, and Raelianism constitutes a secularized 
version of some basic religious notions (e.g., that the “gods” are really 
advanced extraterrestrial beings called Elohim). Heterodoxy, on the other 
hand, usually represents a novel form of religion but not a form of unbelief, 
except from the viewpoint of the defenders of orthodoxy, and should be 
detached from unbelief conceptually (see Figure 3). 
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Figure 3: The Relationship between Unbelief, Heterodoxy, and Secularism 
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Having prepared the ground somewhat, a model for a future Unbelief 
Studies might be the Credition Research Project based at the University of 
Graz, Austria. Described most succinctly by its spokesman, Hans-Ferdinand 
Angel, in his contribution to the Encyclopedia of Sciences and Religions, its 
researchers replace the weary term “belief” with the more technical and 
unburdened term “credition” (from the Latin credere, believe, which also 
yields such words as “creed” and “credible”), intending to put belief on par 
with other psychological phenomena like cognition, emotion, perception, and 
so forth. Credition draws attention to belief as a process—‘that is, on what 
happens ‘while someone is believing,’ rather than on the relationship between 
belief and knowledge” and links it with other mental processes including 
“empathy, perception, action control, memory, and the self-concept.”'* So far, 
credition researchers have identified four functions that drive belief/credition: 


1. An enclosure function, which generates and modifies “those subsets 
of mind-sets, which are activated when a process of believing starts,” 
i.e., “emotionally shaped propositions, such as vague ideas, confirmed 





'4 Angel, “Credition, the Process of Belief,” 536. 
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knowledge, values, moral claims, and intuitions,” some of which are 
“mightier” than others. '° 

2. A converter function, which translates belief into action by, among 
other things, “reducing the number of choices and abbreviating the 
time of decision-making.”'® 

3. A stabilizer function, which tends to “maintain” and “reduces the 
volatility” of creditions by putting them in contact and consonance 
with other “attitudes and mind-sets.”!” 

4. A modulator function, which “highlights in a specific way the 
differences of individuals and the differences of situations,” 
understanding that beliefs are not static entities but rather that 
credition is affected by body states, circumstances, and (although he 
does not discuss it) cultural context. 


In the flagship publication of the project, Processes of Believing: The 
Acquisition, Maintenance, and Change in Creditions, Angel et al. assemble 
essays across a range of disciplines from philosophy and theology to 
economics and anthropology, but predominantly neuroscience, exposing the 
highly neurological and cognitivist thrust of the enterprise. Whether the 
project will bear fruit is yet to be determined, but for now it reveals the 
complex, dynamic nature of belief and, therefore, (although it is not their 
subject) unbelief, which is simultaneously epistemic and emotional and not by 
any means limited to religion. 

Despite the intrinsic relation between belief and unbelief, The New 
Encyclopedia of Unbelief offers only one entry on belief, a limited treatment 
of the psychology of belief. And there is much more to consider than has been 
plumbed by credition researchers so far. In natural language usage, belief is a 
promiscuous term, and sorting out the language sharpens the analysis of 
belief. For example, English speakers use the word when what they mean is a 
propositional truth-claim (“I believe in God/that God exists,” “I believe in 
vampires/that vampires exist,” or “I believe in the Loch Ness monster/that the 
Loch Ness monster exists”), but also when they make other non-propositional 
statements like prediction (“I believe that it will rain tomorrow”), opinion (“I 
believe that Donald Trump is a great president”), taste or preference (“I 
believe that vanilla is the best flavor of ice cream”), extrapolation based on 
previous experience (“I believe that the sun will rise tomorrow’), valuation (“I 





'S Angel, “Credition, the Process of Belief,” 537. 
'6 Angel, “Credition, the Process of Belief,” 538. 
'7 Angel, “Credition, the Process of Belief,” 538. 
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believe in straight marriage/that gay marriage is wrong’), more or less 
informed comparison, often without specification of criteria (“I believe that 
Tom Brady is the greatest quarterback in NFL history”; “No, I believe that 
Peyton Manning is the greatest quarterback in NFL history”). Most analyses 
and critiques of belief entertain only the first of these, the propositional/factual 
usage of belief, and most unbelief targets it exclusively as well. 

However, the sprawling semantic range of belief cannot be pruned to 
propositional truth-claims alone—and in some languages, truth-claims are not 
the first or only function of belief. In an enlightening essay titled “Christians 
as Believers,” Malcolm Ruel insisted that the ancient Greek and Hebrew 
equivalents of “to believe’—pisteuo and ‘mn, respectively—“express 
centrally the notion of trust or confidence....In classical Greek literature pistis 
[belief] means the trust that a man may place in other men, or gods; 
credibility, credit in business, guarantee, proof of something to be trusted.”!® 
The Hebrew term in particular “denotes even more directly a quality of 
relationship: it was used of the reliability or trustworthiness of a servant, a 
witness, a messenger, or a prophet, but it also served to characterize the 
relationship between God and his people, reciprocally trusted and trusting.”'” 
More interestingly, he traced the evolution of “belief” in Christian discourse 
from simple confidence to official creed (“I believe that...”) to 
Reformation/Lutheran personal/internal commitment and finally to the 
present-day “adventure of faith rather than belief as a body of doctrine”*’—in 
which, paradoxically, belief becomes the unbelief of Stein, Flynn, and Conrad, 
a liberated heterodox space of inventive ideas and practices. Worst of all for 
fans of belief, Ruel, like other informed researchers, declared that there is 
“little evidence that there is anything equivalent to Christian Belief in other 
world religions,” let alone ancient and tribal religions.”' 

Some ancients employed belief in yet other senses. The great sceptic 
Sextus Empiricus taught that the verb form piethesthai could mean “to assent 
to something by choice,” sometimes “with a kind of affinity that comes from 
desiring it strongly,” whereas, it could also imply “not resisting by simply 
following, without strong inclination or attachment, as a boy is said to ‘mind’ 
his tutor.”** As we see, the Greek word meant belief in the form of being 
persuaded but also the much weaker state of obeying, minding, or going 


'8 Ruel, “Christians as Believers,” 38. 
'9 Ruel, “Christians as Believers,” 38. 
20 Ruel, “Christians as Believers,” 50. 
21 Ruel, “Christians as Believers,” 51. 
?? Hallie, Sextus Empiricus, 95. 
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along. Fascinatingly and significantly, the antonym apeitho has just one 
meaning—to disobey—suggesting that from among its synonyms, obedience 
or conformity may be more central to belief than propositional agreement. 

We encounter a similar situation in modern French, according to Jean 
Pouillon. Depending on the preposition, the verb croire (to believe) conveys 
divergent meanings and moods. “To believe [croire] is to state a conviction; it 
is also to add a nuance to that conviction: ‘I believe’ [je crois] often signifies 
‘’'m not sure.’ This ambiguity involves the subjective side of belief 
[croyance].””> He explained that “Croire a is to state that something exists; 
croire en ... 18 to have confidence; croire que is for something to be 
represented in a certain way.” Belief in French, as in English, is hopelessly 
polysemous, the meanings of which are by no means mutually exclusive. But 
he went beyond this key point to make a more controversial one: 


[If] a believer believes in [croire en, “trusts in’’] God, he feels no need to 
say that he believes in [croire a4] God’s reality; he believes in [croire a] it, 
one would say, implicitly. But is this certain? In fact, the believer not only 
need not say that he believes in [croire ad] the existence of God, but he 
need not even believe in [croire d] it; precisely because in his eyes there 
can be no doubt about it: the existence of God is not believed in [crue], 
but perceived. On the contrary, to make God’s existence an object of 
belief, to state this belief, is to open up the possibility of doubt—which 
begins to clarify the ambiguity with which we started. So one could say 
that it is the unbeliever who believes that the believer believes in [croire 4] 
the existence of God.” 


A mature field of Unbelief Studies must confront this semantic 
diversity of belief. The work of Ruel, Pouillon, and others suggests that even 
in the West the semantic range of “belief” covers three distinct but often 
overlapping denotations. One, to be sure, is a truth-claim—that X exists or 
possesses Y qualities. Let us call this the “correctness” denotation. The second 
is an expression of trust, “I believe that my wife will pick me up at the airport” 
is a trust statement, more or less well-founded depending on how reliable my 
wife has been in the past. Let us call this the “confidence” denotation. The 
third (e.g., “I believe in love” or “I believe in America’) is a profession of 
attachment or partisanship; it establishes what side you are on. Let us call this 





3 Pouillon, “Remarks on the Verb ‘To Believe,” 1. 
24 Pouillon, “Remarks on the Verb ‘To Believe,” 2. 
25 Pouillon, “Remarks on the Verb ‘To Believe,”” 2. 
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the “commitment” denotation. For a familiar illustration of the distinctions, 
garden-variety Christians may acknowledge the reality of Satan (correctness) 
but not trust (confidence) him or devote themselves (commitment) to him; a 
Satanist, on the other hand, holds that Satan is real, places trust in him, and 
pledges allegiance to him. Unbelief Studies cannot ignore the non- 
propositional aspects of belief, just as the credition project has tried to 
integrate emotional and even corporal variables. Belief must be regarded as a 
multi-dimensional phenomenon with three axes, each with a sliding scale— 
uncertain to certain correctness, hesitant to enthusiastic confidence, and tepid 
to rabid commitment—each varying independently and all subject to change 
over time, yielding quite an array of belief positions and intensities. 

The complications are considerably amplified when we add linguistic 
and cultural diversity, which neither the creditionists nor most religionists and 
irreligionists have contemplated. We should not be surprised to hear, as 
anthropologist Rodney Needham taught almost fifty years ago, that concepts 
of belief vary across cultures and that, at the extreme, “there are apparently 
languages in which ... there is no verbal concept at all which can convey 
exactly what may be understood by the English word ‘believe.’”° A few 
ethnographic examples will suffice. The eminent ethnographer E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, in his classic study of Nuer (east Africa) religion, concluded that 
there is “no word in the Nuer language which can stand for ‘I believe.’”?’ 
Instead, the Nuer said that they ngath their god/spirit (kwoth), which he 
contended we should translate as “trust,” not “believe in.” I can confirm from 
my own fieldwork in Australia that Aboriginal peoples like the Warlpiri lack 
an indigenous term for belief and would not indulge in or recognize talk like 
“T believe in the jukurrpa (Dreaming or Dreamtime)” or “I believe in the 
ancestor spirits.” 

In places where an indigenous concept of belief does appear, it often 
functions quite unlike the Western variety. The Akha of highland Burma have 
a word for belief (ya) and a word we might translate as religion (zan). 
However, according to Deborah Tooker, zdn is not a matter of belief, “For the 
Akha, you cannot believe or not believe in zan.”*® Rather, zdn is something to 
do, not religion in the Western sense but “something like a ‘way of life,’ ‘way 
of doing things,’ ‘customs,’ or ‘traditions,’” including some elements we 
would call religion but others we would not, such as the proper way to plant 
rice, build a house, or boil an egg. The Akha say that they “carry” zdn rather 





6 Needham, Belief, Language, and Experience, 37. 
27 Evans-Pritchard, Nuer Religion, 9. 
8 Tooker, “Identity Systems of Highland Burma,” 804. 
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than “believe in” it. Behaviors may be “correct” (zdn-tsha-e) or “incorrect” 
(zan ma tsha-e) by the standards of zan, but “truth and falseness are not an 
issue.”*? The Akha worldview even features spirits, but Akha “do not say 
anything like neq djan-e (‘to believe in spirits’).”*° If one is Akha, one carries 
zan; if one is not Akha, one does not carry zdn; and if one stops carrying zdn, 
one ceases to be Akha. As one final example, practitioners of Orisa (Yoruba- 
based) religions in Trinidad are reportedly “uncomfortable with the term 
‘belief and make fine distinctions between ‘following the Orisa,’ 
‘acknowledging the Orisa,’ ‘recognizing the Orisas,’ and/or ‘believing in the 
Orisa.’””*! While among devotees the Orisa spirits “are accepted as givens—a 
taken-for-granted category of experience” and not subject to propositional 
assent or dissent, Stephen Glazier adds that even non-members including 
Christians may attest that the Orisa are real, although those people are not 
personally dedicated to them; these folks “’recognize’ and ‘acknowledge’ the 
Orisa yet do not ‘believe’ that Orisa should be worshipped’”**—that is, in our 
terminology, they accept the correctness of Orisa claims but they do not avow 
confidence in (or commitment to) those beings. 

The potentially painful fact is that “belief” is a linguistic and cultural 
concept, not an absolute and certainly not a universal one, limiting the utility 
of an approach like the Credition Project: indisputably there are mental and 
brain states involved in belief, but it is not quite true that “creditions are 
purely mental processes.” It is also patently clear that belief or unbelief is 
not always an emic concept, throwing an obstacle at one of the main alleged 
advantages of Unbelief Studies—to ascribe a term like unbelief “only when 
the subject of the study declared and identified themselves as such.”** 
“Unbelief” is no more emic than “atheism” and other problematic terms. 

To return to the question of processes and models for Unbelief 
Studies, Ara Norenzayan and Will Gervais contribute to our understanding of 
unbelief with their four “pathways” to religious disbelief (which, in the 
perennial category error, they conflate with atheism). On the surely valid 
premise that “the same pathways that encourage religious beliefs, if altered or 
disrupted, yield disbelief instead,’* they postulate four different ways to 


° Tooker, “Identity Systems of Highland Burma,” 804. 

3° Tooker, “Identity Systems of Highland Burma,” 802. 

3! Glazier, “Demanding Deities and Reluctant Devotees,” 19. 

3? Glazier, “Demanding Deities and Reluctant Devotees,” 26. 

33 Angel, “Credition, the Process of Belief,” 538. 

34 Conrad, “An Argument for Unbelief,” 7. 

35 Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 20. 
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arrive at unbelief. The first depends on the much-touted theory of mind and its 
“hyperactive agency detection device.”*° People who are less prone to 
perceiving minds in the non-human world—who have weaker or more 
restrained “mentalizing abilities’—tend toward what Norenzayan and Gervais 
call “mind-blind atheism,”*” although I object rather strenuously to the 
designation, as it implies that atheists are blind to some actually-existing non- 
human minds. The second type of disbelief flows from lack of motivation to 
believe (“apatheism”), not in the sense of individual interest but in the sense 
of social conditions that foster belief, in the case of gods specifically 
“existential insecurities” that promote hope in super-human intervention. They 
note that religiosity declines in a society as life becomes more secure and 
comfortable. Third, and perhaps most profitably, they stress the role of 
cultural support or lack thereof for beliefs, in the form of “credibility 
enhancing displays” or CREDS, like “frequent religious attendance, costly 
ritual participation, religious prosociality, and religious sacrifice” or merely 
endlessly hearing and seeing religion in the environment.** People who are 
“simply not receiving cultural inputs that encourage the belief” are literally 
“incredulous,”*? reminding us that belief is learned and sustained socially, 
whatever our evolved intuitions might be. Finally, of course, there are those 
who think and reason their way out of belief, the “analytic” disbelievers, who 
overcome the intuitions that lead others to belief. Analytic thinkers, they find, 
are less likely to believe in god(s) at all and, if they do, are more likely to 
“favor less anthropomorphic and more intellectualized religious concepts, 
such as a distant, non-intervening God (Deism), and belief that the universe 
and God are identical (Pantheism).”“° The key conclusions from their research 
are that “religious disbelief is not a unitary phenomenon that results from a 
single process,” that “disbelief does not always require hard work or explicit 
cognitive effort, and that rational deliberation is only one of several routes to 
disbelief.”*' These lessons are more or less applicable to other-than-religious 
beliefs. 

A third model to learn from or emulate is the emerging field of 
unknowledge or agnotology. Contrasting with the overcrowded field of 
epistemology and recognizing that not-knowing is not a mere void but a 


36 Barrett, Why Would Anyone Believe in God? 

37 Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 21. 
38 Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 23. 
3° Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 23. 
40 Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 23. 
41 Norenzayan and Gervais, “The Origins of Religious Disbelief,” 20. 
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condition that may be constructed and perpetuated, often intentionally and 
cynically, scholars began to perceive a need to examine non-knowledge. As 
early as the mid-1800s James Frederick Ferrier coined the term “agnoiology” 
for such a science (a-gnosis-ology, no/without-knowledge-study), but Robert 
Proctor and Londa Schiebinger’s 2008 Agnotology: The Making and 
Unmaking of Ignorance gave us the term that has stuck. In addition to, or 
instead of, ignorance being the default state (prior to knowledge), Proctor 
explained and warmed that ignorance can be achieved and _ sustained, 
sometimes as “a deliberately engineered and strategic ploy.” Further, not- 
knowing overlaps and “is generated by” such factors and tactics as “secrecy, 
stupidity, apathy, censorship, disinformation, faith, and forgetfulness.”* 

Prior to Proctor and Schliebinger, and without benefit of the word 
“agnotology,’ Michael Smithson performed a detailed inspection of 
ignorance, which he defined as follows, “A is ignorant from B’s viewpoint if 
A fails to agree with or show awareness of ideas which B defines as actually 
or potentially valid.”“* He also built a taxonomy of ignorance (9), divided into 
two main branches, “irrelevance” and “error,” 


1) Irrelevance 
a) Untopicality 
b) Taboo 
c) Undecidability 
2) Error 
a) Distortion 
i) Confusion 
ii) Inaccuracy 
b) Incompleteness 
i) Absence 
ii) Uncertainty 
(1) Ambiguity 
(2) Probability 
(3) Vagueness 
(a) Fuzziness 
(b) Nonspecificity 


” Proctor, Agnotology, 3. 
* Proctor, Agnotology, 2. 
44 Smithson, Ignorance and Uncertainty, 6. 
45 Smithson, [gnorance and Uncertainty, 9. 
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Others have added categories such as denial, obfuscation, and outright 
lying. In fact, it is not without import that the predominant studies of 
agnotology (whether or not they invoke the term), have explored how 
powerful entities, from corporations to governments, foment ignorance to 
advance their interests.“° This rich literature is deeply relevant to, yet 
incomprehensibly neglected by, scholars of belief and unbelief, its relevance 
stemming from the insights that believing X often demands disbelieving Y; 
that, as we discovered in our semantic treatment of belief above, 
believing/disbelieving X or Y is often a matter of trusting/mistrusting those 
who espouse X or Y; and, finally, that many, if not most, situations of 
believing or disbelieving are social constructions and social achievements, 
often serving someone’s interests. 

We see these forces at play when we consider campaigns to induce 
people to distrust scientists (e.g., on the health effects of smoking, on global 
warming, etc.) or the mainstream media (e.g., “fake news”). The consequence 
is that people will not give credence to, will not accept as true, will not be 
persuaded by the claims that those sources make, but in this case untrusting 
precedes and facilitates unbelieving. For example, individuals who have no 
confidence in mainstream media will reject its statements as false and transfer 
their trust to other sources (like Fox News or Breitbart), receiving and 
believing different news—even different “facts’—in a circular loop of 
(mis)trust and (mis)belief. 

While agnotology is immanently germane to Unbelief Studies, it is 
surprising that the unknowledge literature makes almost no reference to 
religion (e.g., churches and preachers are seldom named as purveyors of 
ignorance), whereas the unbelief literature is obsessed with it. Both initiatives 
would profit from touring the other’s territory—more religion for agnotology, 
more non-religion for Unbelief Studies. Unbelief Studies can also incorporate 
agnotology’s taxonomy or craft a classificatory scheme of its own; either way, 
unbelief scholars will appreciate that, like unknowledge, unbelief is not a 
void, an empty space where belief will be or formerly was, but a complex, 
dynamic social construction in its own right. Indeed, I am particularly eager to 
see how Unbelief Studies handles the fact that in some domains of knowledge 
unbelief is the default position and belief is the exception needing explanation. 
When it comes to topics like Bigfoot, the Loch Ness monster, flat earth, and 
all manner of conspiracy theories, why is it, despite usually overwhelming 





46 See for instance Michaels Doubt is the Their Product; Oreskes and Conway 
Merchants of Doubt; Mirowski Never Let a Serious Crisis Go to Waste; and Markowitz and 
Rosner Deceit and Denial. 
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evidence to the contrary, that some people essentially abdicate unbelief and 
accept blatantly unlikely if not thoroughly discredited and nutty claims? In 
this regard, I ponder geologist and Harvard Ph.D. Kurt Wise, a devout 
Christian who proudly and defiantly declared, “if all the evidence in the 
universe turned against creationism, I would be the first to admit it, but I 
would still be a creationist because that is what the Word of God seems to 
indicate.” *” 


Unbelief: Analysis, Critique, Activism 


I hope I have made myself clear that I am no foe of unbelief. Properly 
formulated, it can be a crucial and vital field of inquiry. In its current state, 
though, unbelief is a terribly confused concept, undone by its ambiguity and 
grandiose ambitions. It wants to be an exhaustive category, but its nearly sole 
obsession is religion; it throws its net spuriously around things that are, in 
every sense of the term, beliefs (i.e., heterodox beliefs are still beliefs), while 
it exalts itself against a constellation of similarly vague and abused terms like 
atheism, secularism, and irreligion as if they and it are synonyms. If it means 
to introduce precision into the analysis of unbelief, it is unsuited for the task in 
its unreformed state. The second part of this essay launched the reformation 
movement, and I would be the first to concede that atheism, secularism, and 
the lot also need reforming and discipline, some of which I have tried to 
interject here and elsewhere. 

Yet, I not only welcome (rehabilitated) unbelief into the 
terminological fold, but I give it another charge, especially in view of the 
revelations about agnotology and the deliberate conjuring of ignorance which 
I have called agnomancy. I take a cue, ironically enough, from the Christian 
theologian Richard Swinburne, who advised that the philosophy of religion 
should undertake “an examination of the meaning and justification” of 
religious beliefs.** A robust field of Unbelief Studies, likewise, could and 
should not only investigate, but evaluate, beliefs of all types and belief as 
such, determining when beliefs are unjustified. And for those who want to 
pursue the project, I contend that belief itself will emerge as undesirable and 
indeed pernicious in virtually every instance. 

First, if we isolate the natural language form of belief as a 
propositional truth claim (which is perhaps the most common everyday usage 





47 Ashton, In Six Days, 355. 
48 Swinburne, “Religion, Problems of the Philosophy of,” 763. 
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and the only one that really catches the fancy philosophers and theologians), 
we emphasize that belief implies doubt, (because of) lack of information, and 
potentially if not probably falsehood. (Predictions, tastes, preferences, values, 
etc. are not truth claims, do not occupy the same semantic domain as truth 
claims, and are neither true nor false, except as personal testimony; for 
instance, a prediction cannot be true or false, yet, as its referent has not 
happened at the time of utterance.) When speakers say, “I believe in 
dragons,” “I believe in vampires,” or “I believe in god(s),” they are asserting 
that (a) they hold the claim of dragons/vampires/god(s) to be true but that (b) 
they have inadequate facts and/or logic to support the claim and may even be 
unsure of it themselves. I regard this situation as diagnostic of belief as 
opposed to knowledge and therefore define a belief as a truth-claim held 
without sufficient evidence or logic, or in the face of disconfirming evidence 
and logic. To believe is to hold a truth-claim without sufficient evidence or 
logic, or in the face of disconfirming evidence and logic. Accordingly, Scott 
Atran defined religion as belief in and commitment to ‘counterfactual’ 
claims*°—counterfactual serving as a polite term for false. 

I concur with W. K. Clifford when he judged in his classic essay “The 
Ethics of Belief” that “it is wrong in all cases to believe on insufficient 
evidence; and where it is presumption to doubt and to investigate, there it is 
worse than presumption to believe.”*’ But if belief by definition is holding 
claims with insufficient evidence, then it is inadvisable—in Clifford’s 
judgment, unethical—by definition to believe. Thus, in circumstances where 
knowledge is unclear or unavailable, unbelief is always preferable to belief. 
(This also puts the lie to the philosophical platitude that “knowledge is 
justified true belief”; first, knowledge does not inhabit the semantic range of 
belief as we have discovered it, and even if knowledge were a species of 
genus belief, that would leave the other species of belief as unjustified, untrue, 
or both, which I am sure no believer would like to admit.) Insofar as it is a 
counterfactual truth-claim, I would argue that all belief is what Nikolaj 
Nottelman called “blameworthy belief,” a state of mind “that is undesirable 
from an epistemic perspective and for whose epistemic undesirability the 
believer has no adequate excuse.”°! In other words, given the freedom to 
believe or not and the ample resources to measure any particular belief, the 
honest and rational person who indulges in belief commits a grievous error. 





4 Atran, in Gods We Trust, 4. 
© Clifford, “The Ethics of Belief,” 309. 
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This is the first reason to be suspicious of, and as often as possible to 
avoid, propositional belief. As a simple act of caution and mental hygiene 
(i.e., critical thinking), no one should embrace a claim that lacks empirical 
foundation or that is challenged at its core by empirical facts; that is, after all, 
Thomas Huxley’s original maxim for agnosticism, not to profess knowledge 
when the grounds for our putative knowledge “are not demonstrated or 
demonstrable.” (Agnosticism, it is plain to see here, is not some kind of 
indecisiveness or epistemological skepticism, that knowledge or choice is 
impossible, but an honest acknowledgement of when one can make a justified 
knowledge claim and when one cannot.) But there is a second and more 
wotrisome reason to shun belief, for which I turn once again to Clifford: 
“Every time we let ourselves believe for unworthy reasons, we weaken our 
powers of self-control, of doubting, of judicially and fairly weighing 
evidence.”** Belief is, bluntly put, a bad habit, one that softens our mental 
faculties and leaves us vulnerable to further counterfactual/false claims and to 
surrendering our trust and our commitment to the wrong people and 
institutions. Research on the aforementioned “fake news” highlights the 
problem. If we understand “fake news” as (dis- or dys-) information “that is 
presented as real but is patently false, fabricated, or exaggerated to the point 
where it no longer corresponds with reality” and “operates in the express 
interests of deceiving or misleading a targeted or imagined audience,” we 
can begin to grasp the toxic effect of such poison in the blood stream of the 
body social. False reports circulating in the public sphere erode confidence in 
institutions and in facticity itself, with at least three noxious results—(a) the 
“production of misinformed citizens” who (b) “are likely to stay wrongly 
informed in echo chambers” of counter factuality and belief and (c) who are 
easily “emotionally antagonized or outraged given the affective and 
provocative nature” of fake news and other such specious belief.*° In the 
memorable but chilling words of Claire Wardle, the epistemological 
“ecosystem is now so polluted” with lies, distortions, and beliefs that too 
many people cannot tell what is true and are gullible for more counterfactual 
claims and alternative facts.~° 

So as caring scholars, we should not only study but promote unbelief, 
the unequivocal rejection of belief. I have said as much elsewhere, proposing a 
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neologism without the tortured history of atheism, secularism, or indeed 
unbelief, which is hardly as pristine as Conrad and Flynn suppose.*’ The term 
was discredism, from the same root credere as in Angel’s credition; the prefix 
dis-, as opposed to un-, has the advantage of connoting action—to part with, 
to separate from, to exclude or expel. Discredism suggests not just the passive 
or indifferent absence of belief but an active, purposeful, and principled 
dismissal and discarding of belief, a disapproval of the entire business of 
believing and a decisive dismantling of the power of belief. 

Discredism might serve better as the umbrella term that Conrad, 
Flynn, and Stein seek, since it is mercifully free of historical baggage and 
emphasizes the cred- root that features in many belief-related words. Sadly, it 
still suffers as a derivative term, like unbelief, atheism, and irreligion, but so 
far no one has imagined a non-derivative option. Either way, a fully-realized 
project of unbelief/discredism puts atheism, secularism, irreligion, and other 
such terms in their proper place without invalidating any of them; recognizes 
its own place in the grand scheme of ideas (not limited to religious unbelief or 
certainly to Christian unbelief but not including heterodox religious belief 
which remains belief); and, insofar as individual practitioners choose, 
contributes to clarity of human thought by stressing the perils of belief in any 
guise. 
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